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investigatad . The ispetus for the atudy aaiDe from occaaional re^rts^ 
ty school administrators that thfeir school level gr%da^ egui^valeat 
su%geated abova avaraga performanca irhila the state asaaaamant 
percant^ila rank seemed low by compariaon. Achiavement tast scores at 
the building level, jDbiained from approximately 302 school districts^ 
vera dergad with atata aaaassment s^oraa in raadingf vriting skills 
and matheaatica fqr grades 5# 8, and 1 1*^ Corralationa in the *70 to 
*85 ratoga revealed a similar rank ordaring of ^ch©oi# by. cDinmerciai 
and state aaaaaamant tasts« Bather than average building performance 
^being equivalent to the, grade- montji of Seating, as believe i by many 
adminiatrators, the distribution of building mean ^scores ror s#yer^l ^ 
'commercial tests indicatad that "average*' corraspoaded ' to a grade - 
agoivalant of' six months to a' year beyond that point* Comfflercial \ 
achiavament teat scores examined included' those from^ the California 
Achievament Test^, Comprehensive Teata of Basic Skills, lova Tests of 
Basic Skills, fletropolitan Achievement Tests, Science Research 
Aasociat'e 'Asseaament Survey and the Stanford Achievement Teat. 
(Author/HL) . " 
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■ ' * 1 . ABSTRACT ^ * 

. - . ■ = . • h ^ ■ ' -"^ • ^ ■ ■ ■ • \ . ^ ■ . ^ . ■ 

This study investigated an apparent discrepancy batween building 

^ ' ' ; ' ' J - ' J ^ ^ ' ■ 

laval *scores ±n basic skills produced by Pennsylvania s state assessmant 

' ' - • ■ _ ' ' . ■« ■ ^ ^ . ^ ' 

program and building sunmary scores t generally a grade equlvalant," 
provi^^ by commarcial standardized aehiavement tests . .The impetus for 
the study CMie from occasional reports by .school administrators that ' 
chair school' level grade^aquivalent- suggested abpve average performance 
while the state^ assessment percantira rank seemed 'low by comparison^ 
Achievement test scores at the building level i^btained* from approximately 



302' sShpol districts/ were merged with ^ate .assessmant^ scores in reading p 

• . ' ■. = ' . ^ , - ■ ' ^ M ' ■ =, ' - 

writing sklUs and mathematics- Correlations in the *70 'to ,85 rang^ ' 

= * \ I * ' - Ms . 

revealed a similar *rank ordering of scfipols by coEtaaerclal and state 

assessment tests, Rache^r thaH averagfe building performance being 
. ^ ■ ^ : I ' ir - / 

equivalent to 'the grade-month of testing ^ as beli%ved by many admlnls-- 

^ . ■ ' ■ ^ . ' ' . ■ 

trators^ the distribution of building mean scotes for several commercial 

tests Indicated that "average" corresponded to a grade equivalant of six' 

months to a year beyond that pdiiitj T ' ■ 



An Examlnatloh of the Relationahip Betweeri School Scores 
■ Derived From Coromercial Achievement Tes^ta and 
• . those From Statawide Asseaiment . 



INTRODUCTION " - ^ 

This. Study was conducted to Inyeatigate the percelvedi discrepancy 
In. building level basic skill scores provided 'by the Pennaylvania educational 
Quality Assessmant Program (EQA) arid fehe building 'Sianmary scores, generally/ 
a grade equivalent , obtained from comiercial etandardlied achievement 
testa. When comparing the building level results from thest tvra data • . 
sourcesg school administrators eomet^es nqtlced that ch^lr standardlEed 
test results appeared to.be higher than the state aa^essme^f results. * 
This discrepancy preaehted public relations problems wh^n rttemptihg to^^ 
report seemingly conflicting test results, ^ Inforaal review of the 
schpol districts making thi^complalnt suggested that the problem^might 
be confined to just two or t^ee of the major standardised tests. In 
such .instances s the general aenarlo was one in which the school building 
grade equivalent suggested above average perforaane^ whereaa the EQA 
state percentile seemed low by comparison. Expecting higher EQA performance^ 
seemed to originate from the assumption by ^ school administrators that a 
grade equlvilfnt commensurate 'with the grade^month at 'which .testing 'took 
place was Indicative of ^'average" performance (with respect to a national 
norm), Furthermorej a grade equivalent higher than the grade-month off ^ \^ 
testing was Interpreted as ^ove average perf onaance. / * , 

T^d Pennsylvania Educational Quality Assessment CEQA) program r 
utllizes state norms developed each year of the assessnient on Pennsylvania 
building mean scores* National norms produced by commercial achievement 
test companies on a base nom year ^re calculated on student * level , " 
scores, ThuSj part of the dlfferep,c% In perforaiance is due to differences 
in aggregation level and norm samples. AlsOp conmiercial achievement 
testa utilize a base year to norm^hile EQA has renormed each yepr, 

, During the cdnstructloja of the EQA testSp .student leyel correlations 
in the ,60* to ,80 range were found, be^een EQA' subject tests an4 similar 
tests from several prominent staitdardized tests* . Ftom these results It 
was ahtlclpated that^EQA building levtel scores In readings writing ^nd 
mathematics would show reasonably close agreement with reading ^ language > 
and mathematics scores obtained from the cpnmierclal achlevemfint tests* 
This eKpectatlon is based on the fact that wtfen * aggregated data such as 
a building mean score Is the lipilt of analysis ^ a larger magnxtude In the 
correlation coefficient la^ generally observed CRoblnffen, 1950)* 
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The present EQA 
of vEdUeation ataf f ^ 
in ust eince ;W78/: 
Lth InformatiQn at 
aJfectl'^a mtmrnm at i 
mthemattcs j^ere thi 



teit package 



developed by Pennsylvania Department 
ifith the assistance of advisory comittees, has bean 
The afsegsraept package provides school districts 
the ySehool building level in both cognitive and* ^ 
|Mdes five, eight and eleven, Readini, wflting.s and 
areas bf primary concern in the present srfjdy. All 
BQA tests are mjiltipjie choice formac* The grade five reading test, / 
consisting of 48 items^ is cqmpTised of predominantly inferential co^prehens 
items* Ihe writing skills testl includes' 45 items m^as^ing mechanics 
ahd usage, sentence sense> paragraph sense and styles tone and f 
Th€ 60 item mathematics test I peasurlrig and 
problem solving levilsV contatM ifith nuaabet - systems , 

numeration, notation ^ geometry, -measurement ,:^umber relationships 
and other topics. Mhe reliability ami validltij^ of these Iris trumerits is * 
documented in the manual. Getting Inside The EQA Invantory CKohrV Hertzog 
and Seiverllng, 19801. . " V 

' * ' ^ . . . ■ " \ ' ' ' *" - ' ' ■ - 

^ Commercial achibvement tests included ware the-.f ollowingi California 
Achievement Tests, Cpmprehensit'e Testfe of Bas^ (CTBS), Iowa: - 

tests of Basic Skillkj Metropblitan AchievemMk Tests, (Science 
Research AsSQCla(-e) Assessment Survey, m - 
'Tests Reading, language^ ariS mathematics scores-were obtained for the- 
achievement tests previously listed, / " . 

It should be noted that there were differences In theJ sub 
' combined to produce total reading, total mathematics, or language scores* 

J or example, the California Achievetnetit Test inbludes in the language 
core both mechanics and laijguageve^pression. Language mechanics ' . 
_ontalns^ capitalization antf puncti^^it items while language eKpression, 
contains usage, sentence structure an^^aragraph organization (CTB/McGraw-- 
Hill, 1978). The Metropplitan Achievement Test includes itenis measuring^ 
listening comprehenyon, graimnar and syntaK, spelling, study skills, 
punctuation and capitalization, and usa ge as ft >part of the language - 
score (Psychological Corpbration, 19797^ ^Aed on the content description 
offered by the publishers^ there are differenqea in the content included 
for areas j such, as language* Heiice, there are not*only differences in 
the items rom test to test but differences in\ the coritent coveredV 

/ ^ ;method 

Over 380 schpol districts who participated An the* state assessment 
during the three year perr.od of 1978 to 1980 were requestfd to submit 
photocopies of the building level ^tandardized'^^ achievement "test results 
for grades five, eighty arLd eleven. The request was for te&t results 
only for the year th^t the schDol district participated in the EQA 
program* Replies were tecelved fron) 302 school districts by the end of 
July 1980* Some .returns ^ere unusable because achievement te^ts were 
not administered in the rejquired grades. Data represetitlng six test 
cdmpanles ' were included an^ng the usable returns . 
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■ vEach •schopl'^s suramary ptatistics^ inciuddng the mean raw score, - * 
gradte eqt^ivalent, perceritlle rank, stanine^-a^ = " . ^ 

mkrgad witK^ EQA teat scores attd conditldn Variables * Th# EQA program , 
gathei^s data on thirty-five condition variables wlttlch reflect the opferatlonal 
conditions ofYthe achobl including aoclpeconbmic indicatprs, ^ These data 
enabled analyees to be conducted, comparing the samples 0f) schools using 
dlffereat coBmerclal achievement testSi with respect to socioecoftomic - , 
; arid/ tother condition variables^ 

-Achlevemetit test cdmpanies were asalgned a c^de" letter, so that ^ 
individual companies could not be idehtifled in the study. For grades 
eight and eleven^p the sample gathered for each achievement ; test ^as 
rather small. ^hls was du^ mainly to a decrease in the use of achievement, 
testa at higher grade levels . Thereforii,vthe only data 
rep'brted were for the fifth grade* ^ . 



RESULTS 
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A Correlations were calculated to evaluate the naiture and magnitude 
of the relationship between EQA reading, writing, and mathematics scores ^ 
And the appropriate scores derived from each of trie standardised tests. 
Initially, the intent was to use mean number of items correct or a 
standard score from the standardized achievement test result^ as a 
metrie to correlate with the EQA building mean raw scores* Upon examination 
of the^data', it was found that, because "school districts can opt to 
receive the scores they wish, an insufficient number of schools requesteJ 
the degiired scores. All schopls did receive building level grade equivalent 
scores. Thus, the grade equivalent was chosen as the metric for analysis. 
The correlations presented are between EQA building mean raw scores and 
achievement test grade equivalents. Correlations were calculated for 
two groups, those schools* that administered comrorciar achievement tests 
li^ the fall and those testingMn the spring, ^ 

_ - \ . ff\ ^ " . . 

Table 1 presents the correlations for grade five reading scores. 
These correlations ^reveal k strong positive relationship between EQA ^ 
mean scores and achieyem^nt^ test graA equivalents for reading. The 
highest correlations were found in the case of schools administering the 
achievement test in Ihe spring, # This is to be eKpected since thf EQA^ 
testS' are also given ip, the spring of each year, , As noted in Table 1, 
the sam^e size is extremely low for several tests under the fall testing 
column* In these instances, the correlations were omitted (Indicated by 
NA) , In general, the correlations indicate that schools scoring high on 
the EQA measure of reading also tended bo have' high grade equivalent 
scores in. reading on comiercialLy produced achievement testa. Conversely, 
schools wi^ lo^ EQA scores tend to have low grade equivalent scores . 
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Bulldltig Level Correiatlons BetWen Srade Five 
EQA Reading Mean Raw Scorep and Achievement Test* 
M^an Reading Grade Equlvilent Scores 



Standardized . , Fall '- Sprli^g 

_ Tes e • ' ■ ^ Testing. ' Teatln| 







• 67 


;n ^ 




n = 32 


NA 




• . .83 


n - 


5 


a 35 


ao 




,S1 


n - 


29( , 


^86; 


NA 




.59 


n - 


7 ' 


■ n = 61 


,75 




. -.86 


n ^ 


33 


n = 69 






.85 


n ^ 


51 


n = 211 



r 



As r^^saled by the ^correlations found in Table 2^ t^ere was f ^ 
strong posltive^ statistical relatloitshlp betwe|n, EQA wrl£lng scores and 
grade equivalent scores In writing on cqnmiarclal achievement tests. 
Achievement test dompanles A and B were used by only a fewpchbole thus 
the cor relat^iong^ should b^ viewed with caution; 'For both reading and 
writing correlationi the relationship between EQA scores and achievement 
tests was rather strong as expecte^due to the similarity of tcontent of 
the EQA and commercial achleyement tests. I-t was noted that correlations 
or the larger sampled of over 50^ schools ranged from , 71 for achievement 
test D for spting testing to .87 for achievement test E for spring \ 
'testing," , ^ ' - ' 

.Correlations between the EQA mean scores and achievement test grade ^ 
equivalents In mathematics wer.e placed in Table 3.--^ For matltematlcs 
there was a strong positive relationship between all of the achievement ^ 
, tests and EQA. Correlations for the larger samples^of over 50 schools* 
ranged from 75 on achleyement test' F for fall testing to/, 85 for 
achievemint test F spring testing* ? . 
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; In aUDomary^ the statistical relationship found between EQA mean 

'scores tfnd aqhlevaiaent test Erade tequivalents wad father strong and. 

^ always positive for reading, OT^iting and mathematics. Correlations , 
between EQA scores and mean school scored adainlsteVing* achievement 
tests ±tt the spring were almost always the highes^, * Scho^ 
achievemaht tests in the fall were anticipated to have lover mean grade 
equlvklent •scores than those schools administering achievement tests 
in th^ .spring. Achievement tests C and D at times h^d slightly lower 

, correlations with EQA thajrf other Ichievement tests .considered/ In ^ - 
general dhe cbBralations Indicated high agreement between achievement 



^dminls Bering 
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test scores and^EQA scores* 


Table 2 


^ f : ' , ' ^ 




Building Level Correlations Between Grade F^ve 
EQA Mean Writing^ Raw Scoreg and Achievement Testp 
Mean Writing Grade Equivalent Scores * 






Staadardiged ' . ^ . 
Test 


Fall 

Testing 


. . Spring ' 
Testing 




^ \- ' ' ■■ ■ 


. n = 16 


• . .83 

^ n = 28 , , 








.64 
. n - 25 • 




ii - 


'71 
, • / J. 

, n = 29 


• n * 86 






. NA 
" u - 7 


n « 58 ■ 






' .-79 

n ;t 33, 


^ .87 

. = 69. 




, F <■ 


. n f 51 

is 


, n « 211 














' ■ .1 ,1 ■ 




• 


I ■ . ■ 

; . I ... . 
■ # 

















• ■ . . Table 3 . : _ • 

Building Level Corr^latlDns Betwean Grade Five 
EQA Mean Mathematics Raw Scores and Achlevament Test 
1 Mean Mathematics -Grade Equivalant Scores 



.-. - - - . ■ , ■ ^4 ■ - , - , - - , —- '■ - 


Standardized 
Test " 




.Fall. • 
Teatlng 




Spring - ^ 
Testing 




A 




.84 

' n « 16 •* 




,87 

n - 28 - 








■ NA . 

•, n - 5 . 




.89 

n = 35 > 





NA 

^ n = 7 



.76 . 
n « 86 

.79, 
n = 65 




\U0 
a - 3 



.75 
n 



.84 

n « 69 
n ^ fifl 



Mean Grade Egulvalents 



.4 



Sinpe the correlational atialysfs suggested a similar' rank order in; 
of school's by EQA and commercial adhievement"^testSs an eKaainatlon of 
mean grade equivalent scores was undertaken - It was puspected that ^the 
-x^lnterpretatlve dlleinma experienced by acraool' administrators lay^ in the 
aasumption that '-average ^performance'^ wasV'expecte to.be a ^uilding 
mean grade equivalent that, tog equal to tnte -gradej-month of testing* One. 
could anticipate variation among schools using dif f erent ^testing programs 
on the basis of Williams' (1980) report , documenting the in^nsls^ency ^ ^ 
among tests in the grade' equivalent corresponding to different 'percentilas 
on student norms- ' . * * 



The reading grade equlvaleht means- for achieveniant tMte, found ' in 
Table 4, revealed that achievement teste A, B^: and F had means that 
were higher than "eKpected." ^analysis of the means for etfhqo la | 
testing In the sp'rinj found that teat F*had' the ■highest mean .which was 
ove^ one year higher th#n^anticlpated, M^a^s were not included in Table 
4 fpr.^eats B and D where sample elze waa-^^remely small. Aleoj the * 
-^eans^^resented for the rather, small samples ehould be viewed with * 

cautldh. ' * ' _ - ^ «^ 

= ■ ; ' ' . " ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ^ " ?^ ■ \ ' ^ 

prade five .writing means were placed In Table 5 for p^ch aehlifevement 
test, Writing achievement teats A5 B5 D> and F had grad,e equivalent 
means higher than eKpectjed, None of the means for spring testing was 
.below '6*2 fqr writing. The ineahs' f or thre& athlevement tests were abova 
7*0 for -spring testing which ig' over one year higher than expect ed- 

' \ Table. 4 / . . ^ ^ 

■ , - , ■ :j • ■ \. 

, ' ' Building Level Mean Grade Equiyaleht, 

Scores for Reaaing at Grade Five • ■ ' 



Scandardlzed 
Test 



Fall 

j'eBClna 



Spring 
Testing 



5.78 
n = 16 



6.58 

■n = 32 



B 



NA 

n * 5 



'6.6^ 
n = 35 



5.29 
n'= 29 



5.97 

n « 86 



n =„7 



6.66 
n = 61 



5.17 ' « 

n =.33 , 



.6.18 
n « 69 



Tkblei 5i 



Building Levai Meati Grade Equivalent 
^Scores for WritiTig at Grade Five 



. - • ^ . . . ---------- 


Btandardlzed 


. Fall 


/ ■ . Spring J - 


Test . - .. 


Testing 


Testing ^ 



A ' 6.09 ■ 7.13 

• . ■ ' ' ■ n » 16 n = 28 

'. ■ - ■ ' / ■ . * . . . 

H - . ■ ' NA'' ' ■ / 1.15 

. n = 5 . n = 25 
■ '■ ■ .-^ ■ . 

C % • • - •• • 5.65. • . 6.21 

. n * 29 • , . n ta 86 

p ^ . ^ l^A / 6.94 

' ^ ; ^ n ^ 7 n ^ 58 

, ' \- - ■ > ■ . .'^ .■ ■ ^ = ' ■ ^ ■ " ' 

E. 5,20 6,53 



n » 33.- " 67 

5.66 : ■ ' 7.03 

h =44 , n « 209 



SiflnmariEed dn Table '6 are the mathematics mean grada equivalents 
for each achievemant test* Mathematics had Ipwer meart grade equlvalerits 
than reading and writing; * howevar, the means for achievament, tests As^B^ 
and F were higher than expect ed; 

Overall j. the /grade' equivalent means indicated schools , were scoring 
much higher thin ai|ticipated for.all three areasi readln'g^ writing, and 
mathematics. The grade equivalent means revealed large diffierai^ei 
'between achievement test'means wit^i^ tests .A, B, D, and F prtvlding 
higher scores than tests C^and E. Mean; gradfe equivarents for .tests C 
and Evon reading and .mathematics cama^clo to the grade equlvalan|;ts 

ariticipated, ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ / * . ' 
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Bullying Lavel' Mean Grade Equiyalekt 
Scores (or MathematlcB/ at Grade Five 







'1 




















* %tandardlied 






Spring ^ 






Test . ^ 


- ^ ' 'Testing 


i . ' 


Testing 






i '• . ' - - 

A 


• ■ ----- ^- -o IT- - -7 :^-Br _ 

.5,48 


— — ■ s ~ — ' 


6, 60 * ^ 

n^ 28 ' 1 

J. - ■ . " 




% ■ 


, 'b ' 






6.62 

n = 33 * 






c 


' • 5.28*^ - 

: ■ " n= 29 ■ 


* 


a. 99 - 

n =.86 


i ■- 




' D 


• . • NA 
















n = 65 • 




■. :- f 




• • . . 5.04 \ 

■ .. / , h - 33 


/ A- 


6.33, ■ . 
n = 69 . < 








~' S.61 ■ 




6,71 












n m -ail 



















^ Jhe r^suijts ' ^elf^€d to explain why several school district .employees [\ 
Indldated there wa^ a discrepancy- between EQA and achievement teg^ - ^ 
scores. In. order to be above the state mean a grade ^ five aeari school 
score on a^ Achievement test for spring testing' of ten had to be.ovet a 
grade equivalent of 6. '6 and in, Several cases, even higher* From an 
analysis^ of 211 elementary schools using test, F ^^he tabst extreme case) 1 
an average grade equi^al^ht for aq^ring^festlng of 7*09 was found for 
total reading and 6*71 for total, math. It is instructive to Examine the ■ 
dlstrlbuliion of grade equivalent ^6res for, the" 262 schools using test ' 
F, ^ Ttfirty^sfeven. percent of the reading scores were 7,0 or higher. Only ^ 
seventeen percent of the schools ^ored lower than 6^0 table 7 suranarizes 
ttie building level grade 'i^uivalent scores associated with percentile 
ranks based on* thti sample^of schools providing scores* Thus 5 a ichopl 
witW a mean grade, equivalent of 6*4 l^»i:ea:dimg*^waB found to have a ^ 
percentile rank l^i the sample of sbhools 'Usirig' te^t F ' that was equivalent 
to approximately the 30th peroientlle* Many school dlstriGt employees ' 
^erceiy&d mean .achievement test scores as^being hlgh^when grade 1 . ; 

equivalents' were above the- year andsmonffh of •testtng*';^ This view appears 
to be incorrect since much higher grade equivalent scores are required ? 
to be above' the state mean on several achievement tests, i ^ . \ 
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Table 7 " , = 



Percentile ^'Rank in ^Readiilg ^nd Mathematics 
Grade' Equivalents for Schools tslng^^Achievement Tast F 





1 






^ Per cint life 

* Rank „ " ^ 




Readirfg * 
.Grade Equivalent > 


\ Mathematics 
Gtad© Equivalent 


* # 




' .8.0 . ,^ 


7.6 


>70 . 




7.4 


6.9 


50 • ■ 




6.9 . 


' 6.5" 


- ^' '30' - 




6.3 


6.'o 


;id 




; 5.7 ' ■ : 


5.4 


n> 262 









With; the results of ^thls study EQA staff members and school district 
" ^=^ployees should be better able to interpret both »EQA scores and achievement 
- test scores especially grade equivalents from the achievement tests. 
Alsa> ' it shoulfl /^e nofed that grade ^equivalents are not endorsed by the> 
authors as being the* most usfefill statistic that could be employed to 
present achievement test results. Grade equivalents are not consistent 
-Jrora achievement test to ai^hievpment test and from subject to subject* 
. For example, ,a student scoring. 2.0 years above grade level .in reading-, " 
may not receive the same percentile rank in reading and mathematics 
although scoring 2*0 years above grade level in math. Differfences In 
achievement test grade equivalents were noted In Tables 4, S,, and 6 
ekempllfying the inconsistencies from test to tests AlsOj employees of 
state , assessment programs outside of Pennsylvania may find this study 
helpful when interpreting state assessment results. 

CQmparabllity of the Sample to the State ^ \ 

Since data were collected from a total of 302 school districts 
representing several achievement test companies, an examination o¥ the 
sample utilized In the study was performed. The sample might be questioned 
.as to whether it is representative of t^^population of schools undergoing 
assessment during the 1978 to 1980 period. To facilitate this comparison^ 
mean scores on a set of variables depicting EQA basic skills achievement , 
socioeconomic background, demographic characteristics and Indices of 
teaching staff perceptions are presented in Table 8* To determine 
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whether the mean scores for the 660 schaols protridlng standardised test 
data differed significantly from the 1590 schools assessed from 1978^0 
1980, a z test was employed (Hays, 1963, ^p. 250). All tests were 
nonslgriif leant with the exception of parental education (z ^ 4,58, p< 
*01)^ parental occupation (z ^ 2,99, p< .01), population density (z - 
2, 82, p< .01), family size (z ^ 2*60, p< .01) and amount of reading 
material iri the home (z ^ 2.91, p^ ,01). To assist in evaluating these ' 
significant differences, given the large sample, a measure of "effect 
size" (Cohen, :1969) was calculated by formijig a ratio of the observed 
difference to the pqpulation standard deviation. In each case, the U 
effect size'was quite small, only- .07 except for parental education 
*which reached .iL All can'be safely disregarded, ^ 

.The examination of the comparability of the schools" comprising aach 
sample was continued by calculating percentiles and EQA variables. The 
characteristics of the schools providing data on the different standardised 
tests were analyzed by convertlhg mean scores and EQA variables to 
percentile ranks. Percentiles for the EQA variables were placed on 
Table 9 byUchlevement tests published. The samples gathered for the 
study when analyzed by test had most EQA scores at or close to the state 
median (50th percentile). This indicated the samples were based on 
schools that, when averaged together, were representative of the state. ' 
Achlevpaent test B had the lowest percentiles in the EQA basic skill 
areas of reading, writing, and mathematics and was the test that differed 
most from the state median. A review of achievement test B mean grade 
equivalents found In Tables 4, 5, and 6 revealed ' grade equfvalents 
higher than anticipated. Thus, the schools using achievement test B 
have the lowest EQA mean scores, but the mean grade equivalents were 
among the highest. Possibly in part, the unexpected findings for test^ 
B could be explained by the rather small sample of only forty schools 
.creating inconsistent results. .Achievement test A had the. highest 
percentiles in the EQA basic skill areas and on the other EQA variables. 
For test A the mean grade equivalents found in Tables 4, 5, and 6\were 
rather high which may be e^lalned by thfe ^dlan achievement levels In ' 
EQA scores. But, the mean grade equivalentl for test A were rather high 
even for schools that were above the state ftedian. at the 55th percentile ^ 
or 60th percentile. In general, the schools sampled were on EQA mean 
scores typical of the s^tate. This supported the assumption that grade 
equivalents were for the most achievement tests producing higher than 
anticipated scores. 
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W • Table 8 

Comparability of Schools Supplying StandardlEed **" 
Test pitk-;W±th All Schools Utidergolng Assepsmant During 1978-^1980 



Variabla 


Schools 
Test Dat 


Supplying . 
a Cn-660) \ 


All Schools 
Cn-1590) 


Assessed 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Reading 


27. 62 


/ 3.94 


27.58 


3.75 


Writing 


29s 08^ 


3 . 24 


28.92 


3. 11 


Mathematics 


37. 45 


'4, IS, 


37,20 


4 ; 03 


Grade enrollment 


62.66 


40.22 


^ 63.61' 


42.46 


Percentage of low Income 
• students- 


20. 39. 


14, 81 


19. 95 


13.38 


Parental education 


3,69 ' 


0.65 


3.62 ' 


i 0^61 


Parental occupation 


56.41 


12.85 


55.49 


12,28 


Population density . 


2.35 


1.83 


' ■ 2,22 


1.84 


Percentage of white^ 
studenl^s " ^ 


92.44 


13.95 


92. S8 


12.61 


Family size ^ 

■4 


2.36 


0.44 


2.39 V 


0.46 


Amqunt of reading materials 
in home 


10.96 


1.00 


10.89 


0.96 


Factors disruptive to 
classroom management * 


20.04 


1.49 


19.99. 


1.47 


Discipline prdbl^^ 


10,91 


1,95 


10.69 


1.82 


Teacher influence on 
instructional decisions 


20.13 


2.58 


20.05 


2.61 





Table 



Per^jtiles on EQA Variables by^ Achievement Test Samples' 



, EQA . 


Test 

- A 


Test 
B 


, Test 
.C 


Test 
. D 




Test 
E 


Test r 


Reading 




35 


.55 


45 




'50 


45 ' 


Wriclng 


55 


35 


55 


42 




50 ' 


50 • 


'Mathematics 


60 


MO 


55 


50 




60- 


45 


Percentage of Ipw 
'.income students 




75 


• 

50 


55 




60 


■ S5 


FacCors idlsruptlve 
to classroom 
management 


55 


45 


■ •,55 ■) : 


45 




45 


■''as', . 


Discipline 
problems 


50 « 


' 45 


50 


45 




40 


•45 ■ , 


Parental 
eduGat|.Qn 


67 


55 


65 


■60 




65 


■ 65, 


Parental 
occupation 


60 


47 


60 


55 ■ 




55 


J 

I 60 


Population 
density* ^ 


. 55 


60; 


65 


55 




60 


60 ^ ^ . 


Student perceptiotn 
of parental 
Interest in school 


55 , 




■. « 
45 , 


45 




45 


■ • j 

50 


Note: For Test A ^ 
,■ ■ Test E n - 


n - 64, Teat- B 
106, Test F n s 


n = 40, Test C, 
' 262 ' ■ ■' 


n = 


1161 


Test D 


n = 72, 
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ANCILL^Y FINDINGS * 

DataXwere availaBle on the testing dates for each achie^ment„ tes.t 
henba^ a summary was produced for grade fi'^e.test F the achievement test 
with the most^ s'fihools resporidlngp The numfer of schools testing was 
summarized in Table 10 for each month from' Sept emb.er to June. It was 
interesting to/ find testing conducted moAths before and after the fall 
and spring noming dates* This is a questionable practice on the part 
of school district employeesl ^ It was rioted that over 60 percent of thfe 



schools test 'in the spring. 



Table 10 



September 

Oc tober * 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

^pril 

May 

June 



20 
16 




7,6 
5.7 
6.1 

8.0 

5.7 
49.0 
16.4 

1.5 



/ 





Achievement Test 
Grade 


F Testing Dates 
Five 


/■ ■ . 




MDnth 


• Frequency ■ I 


Percentage ^ 


Cumulative 
* Percentage 



-7.6 , 

13.3 ^ 

19.4 

19.4 
' 27.4 

27.4 

33.1 • 

82.1 

98.5 
100.0 



Total 



262 
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